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bolized in the notorious '200 Families'. Normally despised as
upstart nouveaux riches by the older gentry, and feared alike by
the peasants and industrial workers who depended on them for
livelihood, the big industrialists between the two wars extended
their grip to French political life through control of the Press,
manipulation of the Boursea and direct influence upon politi-
cians in the Senate and the Chamber. This advent of a new
social class between the two wars, and its manoeuvres on the
political stage (even when popularly exaggerated), was the
main underlying cause of the new social conflicts which
marked the working of the parliamentary regime in the nine-
teen-twenties and nineteen-thirties. The rise of what Andre
Siegfried has christened 'industrial feudalism5, and of violent
opposition to the new oligarchy in the shape of a Communist
movement, made the working of democracy in France since
1918 radically different from the working of democracy before
the Great War. The Republican Federation became its chief
parliamentary voice: though its power lay, like the organized
Labour movements which opposed it, in 'direct action'.
The growth of big business in France was due to a wide
variety of causes, some of them international and few of them
peculiar to France. But four developments are worth specific
mention for their bearing on the general change in social
conditions of life and work.
One is the so-called * concentration' of industry, which was
taking place in the two decades before 1914, and which con-
tinued after 1918. The sugar industry, an important link be-
tween French agriculture and industry, shows the develop-
ment well. In the season 1883-4, 483 sugar factories produced
an average of 840 tons each. In 1900-1, 334 factories produced
an average of 3,000 tons each. In 1912-12, 213 factories aver-
aged 4,000 tons each. This process was due not to State policy
but almost entirely to private enterprise. After 1918, the lead
was taken by motor magnates, particularly Renault and
Citroen, who tended to follow the American pattern. This at-
tack on the small unit of production and the independent em-
ployer, and their replacement by bigger mass-production fac-
tories as the workers' natural communities, clashed with the